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the reckless ambition of Fleetwood, Disbrowe, and other army
leaders, and the revived enthusiasm for republicanism among
the lower ranks, were among the most obvious causes. In addi-
tion there were two factors of great importance: the constitu-
tional position, and the state of the army. Oliver Cromwell had
left the protectorate in a very transitional stage, half-way be-
tween a monarchy and a republic. He had not progressed far
enough to attract those attached to the old constitution, but he
had advanced sufficiently to alienate permanently republicans
and levellers and all who believed, in the language of the time,
that he was setting up what God had pulled down. It was
a paradox that, the more he transformed the protectorate into
the similitude of a monarchy, the more he was depriving it of
its moral justification. Possibly the exceptional services he had
rendered to England justified almost any means. But, if the
sentimental attachment to the monarchical form of government
was essential to strengthen the civil power against the military,
there certainly seemed no logical reason for preferring Richard
to Charles II.
Similarly Oliver Cromwell had been denied time to com-
plete remodelling the army. He had already dismissed some
religious fanatics like Thomas Harrison and some would-be
politicians like Lambert; but, as events in 1659 proved, a much
more drastic purge was essential if the military forces were to
be kept subordinate to the civil authority. Unfortunately this
meant the dismissal of many officers who had served faithfully
from the formation of the Ironsides, because, from 1647 onwards^
they had become so accustomed to control events that their itch
to intervene in politics was incurable. To have replaced the
politicians in the army by men of the type of Monck or Sir
William Lockhart or Edward Mountagu (later first earl of
Sandwich), or,the ex-royalists lords Broghil and Fauconberg
(who were content to serve any defacto head of the state), would
have converted the army into what all its declarations pro-
claimed it was not, a mere mercenary body serving for pay. In
this respect, too, the elder Cromwell had occupied a middle
position. Dismissals had been numerous enough to alarm, but
not sufficiently thoroughgoing to render powerless, such officers
as felt that the army should be the dominating power of the
state. Except for the officers who remained loyal Cromwel-
lians, all sections of the army believed that its influence was